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WHEN FOUND— } 


PRE arrangements for the Dickens Fellowship Annual Conference 
and Dinner at the Imperial Hotel, Temple Street, Birmingham, 
are now complete. The Conference will commence at 12 o’clock, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. G. W. Davis, of the Birmingham 
Branch, and will be attended by delegates from other Branches 
throughout the country and from London. The Melbourne Branch 
will also be represented by Mrs. Callaway, the wife of the President, 
who has been making a prolonged stay in England. 
*% * * * * 


The public dinner in the evening will be presided over by Mr. 
Isaac Bradley, J.P., the City Coroner, who will be supported by the 
Lord Bishop of Birmingham, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Percy © 
Fitzgerald, Mr. H. S. Pearson, F.S.A., Mr. J. Cuming Walters, 
Mr. H. Snowden Ward, Mr. W. H. K. Wright (of Plymouth), Mr. 
Arthur Humphreys, Mr. ‘I. W. Padmore, Mr. G. W. Davis, Mr. 
Walter Dexter, and others. Applications for tickets, price 3s. 6d. 
each, should be made, with remittance, to Mr. Frank Yoxall, 48, 
Wellington Road, Handsworth Wood, by October 2nd. Dickens’s 
association with Birmingham has been dealt with at length by Mr. 
Horace Moore, in our issues for May, June and July, 1908, to which 
we would refer our readers, and on another page of our present issue 
will be found a short article on the same subject by Mr. G. W. 
Davis. 

* * * * * 

The dates of the Annual Bazaar have been finally. fixed for 
November 8th and 9th, and, as announced last month, will be held 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster. Besides the usual stalls, arrange- 
ments have been completed for many other attractions. We appeal 
to all Dickensians to assist in making the Bazaar a success, either 
by gifts or by paying it a visit and purchasing their Christmas 
presents, for by so doing members and friends will not only be 
serving their own ends, but assisting in one of the most Dickensian 
phases of the Fellowship’s work. 

2 * * * * 

Miss Ellen Terry has promised to perform the opening ceremony 
if her other engagements will permit. Amongst those who have 
intimated their desire to assist are Lady Hare, Mrs. H. F. Dickens, 
the Misses Dickens, Mrs. Martin Harvey, Mrs. B. W. Matz, Mrs. 
Bransby Williams, and many others. The committee will be glad to 
hear from members and friends willing to assist at the stalls or in 
any other way. 
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The new session of the Fellowship opens on October 11th at 
Clifford’s Inn Hall with a dramatic recital of 4A Tale of Two Cities 
by Mr. Frank Speaight. On another page appears a short article 
on Clifford’s Inn, followed by a list of the meetings to take place 
there in connection with Headquarters. A list of these and other 
arrangements for the season, printed on a neat card for the pocket, 
will be sent to all applicants. 
* x * x 

It is now over seventy-three years since Pickwick was first pub- 
lished, and it would be impossible to cite the number of editions the 
book has run through since it originally appeared in 1836. Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall are issuing yet another edition, which is, never- 
theless, the first time an attempt has been made to present the 
classic annotated by pictures illustrating the originals of the char- 
acters, the places, the incidents, the allusions, the analogies and re- 
ferences to the then current events, ideas, and metaphors. When- 
ever and wherever possible the pictures are contemporary ones, 
many of which have not been used for the purpose before, and only 
where no such pictures are available have modern photographs been 
employed. All these have been collected and will bear notes to 
connect them up with the text by Mr. C. Van Noorden. This edi- 
tion should not only prove a curiosity to the Dickensian, but a book 
of no little value to the historian of the manners and customs of its 
time. It will form two large volumes, at 21s. net. 

* * * * 

Mr. Seymour Hicks, who is at present playing ‘‘‘ Scrooge’”’ at 
the Coliseum with great success, has announced that he is arranging 
a Dickens programine, including three items: ‘‘ Little Nell,’’-in 
which he will play the Old Grandfather, and Miss Ellaline Terris 
Nell; °‘ Scrooge,’’ which he is at present playing; and an entirely 
new version of ‘‘ Jingle,’’ written especially for himself. 

* = * * * 

We understand that Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Every Man in His Humour ”’ 
is to be played at the Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, during the 
present season. This should interest Dickensians, for it was a 
favourite play of Dickens, and his performance of the part of Cap- 
tain Bobadil was considered in many ways remarkable. 

* * 8 * * 

““Moments with Dickens,’’ selected by B. B., is the title of a 
little waistcoat pocket-book published by Messrs. Siegle, Hill & Co. 
It comprises short extracts, grave and gay, from the novelist’s works 
and gathered together under such headings as ‘‘ Gems from David 
Copperfield,’’ ““Gems from Nicholas Nickleby,’’ etc. It forms one 
of the series known as the “ Langham Booklets,” and sold at one 
shilling net, to which also has been added The Cricket on the Hearth. 

* * * % * 


‘<The Children’s Dickens ’’ is the title of a series of books which 
Messrs. Jack announce. The two first volumes will be ‘‘ Little 
Nell” and David Copperfield, retold in simple: language by Miss 
Alice B. Jackson. They are to be illustrated in colour. 

THE Epiror. 
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LAWYERS OF DICKENSLAND 


By J. M. PATTERSON, President of the Philadelphia Branch 
I 


het legal fraternity has frequently been the butt of writers. John 
Gay, in one of his fables, says :-— 


‘‘T know you lawyers can, with ease, 
Twist your words and meanings as you please, 
That language, by your skill made pliant, 
Will bend to favour every client ; 
That ‘tis the fee directs the sense 
To make out either side’s defense.” 


Sir John Suckling asks: ‘“‘ But who shall act the honest lawyer ? 
*Tis a hard part that.” 

Shakespeare says: ‘The first thing we do, let’s kill all the 
lawyers.” 

Charles Dickens is no exception to those writers who hold the 
lawyer up to scorn. His dislike for anything pertaining to the 
legal profession exceeds that of any other English novelist, and what 
he said was not confined entirely to his works of fiction. Only one 
month and five days before his death, in writing to Mrs. Frederick - 
Pollock, he said: “I have that high opinion of the law of England 
generally, which one is likely to derive from the impressicn that it 
puts all honest men under the diabolical hoof of all the sc »undrels.” 

In 1856, he had expressed his private opinion of the Court of 
Chancery by saying: “It has become (through the vile dealing of 
those courts and the vermin that they called into existence) a 
positive precept of experience that a man had better endure a great 
wrong than go, or suffer himself to be taken, into Chancery, with the 
dream of setting it right.” 

Then there are also certain papers on English Law and Lawyers, 
contributed by Dickens to Household Words,* such as ‘ The Martyrs 
of Chancery,” ‘‘ Law at a Low Price,” ‘‘ The Duties of \Vitnesses and 
Jurymen,” “ Bank-note Forgeries,” etc., which are more or less open 
and violent attacks upon law and its practitioners. 

One naturally asks what made the author of A Christmas Carol so 
harsh in dealing with the gentlemen of the Bench and Bar. 

One reason for this was that Charles Dickens had seen his father 
suffer the hardships of the law in the Debtois’ Prison. Another 
reason was that he felt that the courts bad not measured out even- 
handed justice to himself. And, when it is remembered that he was 
ever impatient at wrong, that his sympathy with himself was un- 


* The articles here referred to appeared in a volume entitled ‘‘ Confessions of 
an Attorney,’’ published in America, and comprised the second part of the book 
under the general heading of ‘‘ Abuses of the Law.’’ They were attributed 
to Charles Dickens by the compiler of the volume, presumably because they all 
appeared in Household Words, but they were not, however, his work. We append 
@ full list of the articles with the rightful authors’ names appended :—‘“‘ Martyrs 
of Chancery,” A. Cole and W. H. Wills; ‘‘ Law at a Low Price,” W.T. Haly and 
W. H. Wills; ‘The Law,” C. Knight; ‘‘ Bank Note Forgeries,’’ W. H. Wills and 
Charles Dickens; ‘Duties of Witnesses and Juries,” D. M. Hill.—Hprror, 
The Dickensian. 
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bounded, that failure and ill-treatment depressed and embittered him, 
and that he could make himself his most pitied object, one can readily 
understand why he felt so bitterly toward the “‘ Blind Goddess” and 
her votaries, for not promptly righting a great wrong which had 
been done him. 

It seems that in 1844, Dickens brought proceedings in Chancery to 
restrain the piracy of certain of his writings. His case was a strong 
one, and the Court ordered that reparation be made him; but he 
never was able to recover even his costs, and this so embittered him 
that he wrote to a friend that “it is better to suffer a great wrong 
than to have recourse to the much greater wrong of the law.” 

From this time on, he never lost a chance to avenge himself with 
his trenchant pen. Nothing is more biting, more stinging, or more 
cutting, than those chapters of sustained irony, in which the weapon 
which Dickens wielded so well is pressed, line after line, into the very 
bodies of the lawyers of his fancy. 

Our author was familiar with courts and with lawyers from his 
early boyhood. He had been employed, as a boy, in the office 
of Mr. Molloy, a solicitor in New Square, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Later, when a little over fifteen years old, he entered the office 
of Mr. Edward Blackmore, attorney of Gray’s Inn, and remained 
there eighteen months. This experience bore fruit later on, as 
appears in the abundant pictures of legal scenes which he has so 
cleverly drawn, and we have, created by him, over two score lawyers. 
It would seem, however, that his early associations could scarcely have 
been of the best sort, for the profession, as a class, fares rather badly 
at his hands. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald says: ‘It is easy to see that his employers, 
Ellis and Blackmore, were constrained to have dealings with a rather 
‘shady’ class of practitioner, for in the course of Boz’s stories we find 
but very few superivr solicitors, while he seems to revel in those of 
lower degree.” 

He even introduces us to “straw bail” at Serjeant’s Inn; 
“lounging under the archway ”; “bail you to any amount, and only 
charge half-a-crown.” 

Let us look at some of these lawyers who dwell in Dickens-land. 
In his first novel, which, by the way, was dedicated to a lawyer, in 
Dickens’s most extravagant style of laudation, we have, introduced to 
us, several members of the profession, in terms which are anything 
but flattering. It is true that Mr. Perker, attorney for Mr. Pickwick, 
is referred to by Dickens as “‘ good humoured,” and we are sure he is. 
He also is most careful and cautious. He fairly worships the more 
prominent members of his profession, and is a great stickler for the 
use of red tape whenever the opportunity presents itself. ‘He is a 
little, high-dried man with a dark, squeezed-up face, and small, restless, 
black eyes, that kept winking and twinkling on each side of his 
little inquisitive nose, as if they were playing a perpetual game of 
peep-bo with that feature... . As he spoke, he thrust his wrists 
beneath his coat-tails with the air of a man who is in the habit 
of propounding posers.” 

Then there is Mr. Pickwick’s senior counsel, Mr. Sergeant Snubbin, 
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“lantern-faced,” ‘ sallow-complexioned,’ and “of about five-and 
forty.” ‘He had that dull-looking, boiled eye, which is so often to 
be seen in the heads of people who have applied themselves during 
many years to a weary and laborious course of study, and which 
would have been sufficient, without the additional eye-glass, which 
dangled from a broad black ribbon round his neck, to warn a stranger 
that he was very near-sighted. His hair was thin and weak, which 
was partly attributable to his having never devoted much time to its 
arrangement, and partly to his having worn, for five-and-twenty 
years, the forensic wig which hung on a block beside him.” 

Mr. Phunkey, associate counsel, is regarded as an “ infant barrister,” 
because he has not been at the bar quite eight years. 

Mrs. Martha Bardell, the fair plaintiff, is represented by two 
of His Majesty’s attorneys, Mr. Dodson, “a plump, portly, stern- 
looking man, with a loud voice,” and Mr. Fogg, “an elderly, pimple- 
faced, vegetable-diet sort of man. ... A kind of being who seems 
to be an essential part of the desk at which he was writing, and 
to have as much thought or sentiment.” You remember Mr. Pick- 
wick overhearing a clerk tell how Dodson and Fogg were “men 
of business,” in dealing with a poor debtor, and how Mr. Fogg would 
not accept the debt, interest and costs, which were tendered him 
by their unfortunate victim, pretending that a “declaration” had 
been filed, which thereby increased the amount claimed. You 
remember also the “ touching act of delicate feeling, not unmixed with 
pleasantry, achieved and performed by Messrs. Dodson and Fogg,” 
when they imprisoned their own client, Mrs. Bardell, in the Fleet, for 
non-payment of their costs. 

Associated with Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, in the memorable trial 
of Bardell v. Pickwick, was that inportant personage, Sergeant 
Buzfuz, “ With a fat body and a red face.” He “rose with all the 
majesty and dignity which the grave nature of the proceedings 
demanded, and after having whispered to Dodson, and conferred 
briefly with Fogg, pulled his gown over his shoulders, settled his 
wig, and addressed the jury.” Mr. Skimpkin, his junior, had 
previously opened the case, and “the case appeared to have very 
little in it when he had opened it, for he kept such particulars as he 
knew completely to himself, and sat down, after a lapse of three 
minutes, leaving the jury in precisely the same advanced stage of 
wisdom as they were iu before.” 

Nor must we forget Mr. Justice Starleigh, who presided in the 
absence of the Chief Justice. He ‘‘ was a most particularly short 
man, and so fat that he seemed all face and waistcoat.” When he 
“put his little legs underneath his table . . . all you could see of 
him were two queer little eyes, one broad pink face, and somewhere 
about half of a big and very comical-looking wig.” 

Last, but by no means least, if only for the sake of his client, 
comes Mr. Solomon Pell, of the Insolvent Court, who, assisted by a 
select committee of coachmen, arranged the affairs of the elder Mr. 
Weller. 


(To be continued.) 
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DICKENS AND BIRMINGHAM 


By G. W. DAVIS 


If a man’s real life begins when he reaches adult age, then 

Dickens’s connection with Birmingham may be said to be life- 
long. He was not 24 years of age when he commenced Pickwick, in 
which he shows a knowledge of the city, and his last visit was made 
only a few months before his death. Other places outside London 
and Kent claim associations with Dickens, but Birmingham 
Dickensians are proud to think that their city holds a foremost 
position in this respect. 

In the first place, Birmingham is the only large manufacturing 
centre which figures or is described in any of his novels, excepting, 
of course, Coketown, which has always been accepted as Manchester. 
Birmingham was the home of Mr. Winkle, senior, and his house is 
located opposite to the Old Wharf. The entry of Mr. Pickwick into 
the town by coach, in company with Mr. Bob Sawyer, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Allen, and Sam Weller, the putting up at the Old Royal, and 
their visit to Mr. Winkle are described in the pages of The Pickwick 
Papers. The Old Royal still stands, although with an altered ex- 
terior. 

In Master Humphrey’s Clock Mr. Weller, senior, refers to the town. 
He says: ‘I wos a-goin’ down to Birmingham by the rail, and I wos 
locked up in a close carriage vith a living widder.’’ In The Old 
Curiosity Shop Little Nell and her grandfather arrive in the town 
from Coventry by canal, and land at the Old Wharf. They emerge 
into Bridge Street, and from thence into the crowded Broad Street. 
They wander into the lowest quarters of the town, not far from 
Stafford Street, in various directions from which lay the majority 
of the iron works at that time. They obtain shelter for the night 
in an iron foundry, and were then directed into the Dudley Road, 
most likely 77@ Warstone Lane and Spring Hill. Under the head- 
ing “‘ Fire and Snow,’’ one of the recently published Miscellaneous 
Papers, the district is vividly portrayed. So far for references in 
his works. 

Apart from the appearance of his publications, Dickens came 
before the public eye in three ways, and in the following order of 
importance, viz., as a reader, as a speaker, and as an actor. In 
connection with his public readings, Birmingham occupies the 
premier place, for it was here that, in December, 1853, in aid of 
the Midland Institute, he gave his first readings in _ public. 
In the matter of public speeches, the town is also well in the fore- 
front. There are fifty-six published speeches, and of those de- 
livered in this country outside London, Birmingham records five, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, and Liverpool two each, and no other 
place more than one. The first of the five was in 1844, given at a 
conversazione, in the Town Hall, in aid of the funds of the newly 
established Polytechnic Institution in Steelhouse Lane. Although 
it was the third public speech in this country, it was the first that 
was issued immediately in printed form. The little pamphlet record- 
ing the proceedings, with 24 pages of matter, in a light green paper 
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wrapper, is one of the scarcest items so dear to Dickens collectors. 
It was in acknowledging the vote of thanks after giving the in- 
augural address at the Midland Institute, in September, 1869, that 
he uttered the oft-quoted sentence: ‘‘My faith in the people 
governing is, on the whole, infinitesimal; my faith in the people 
governed is, on the whole, illimitable.’’ Only in the third respect 
—as an actor—does Birmingham not hold the first place outside 
London. Nevertheless, the town enjoyed his performances on the 
stage on a fair number of occasions. 

Birmingham shares with Edinburgh and Reading the honour of 
having desired Dickens as a representative in Parliament. Two 
presentations were made to him here, and he was banqueted here. 
He aided the town’s educational institutions on a number of occa- 
sions, and nowhere did he find a people more grateful for his 


From an old Print 


THE OLD ROYAL HOTEL, BIRMINGHAM 


assistance, or more thcroughly appreciative of his work and genius 
than in Birmingham. 

Many interesting reminiscences are related of his visits. On one 
occasion Dickens, Thackeray, and George Dawson formed a famous 
trio of guests at the house of the late Mr. Sam Timmins, which was 
perhaps the first time for years that the two noted novelists spent 
an evening in each other’s company. He visited all parts of the 
city, and studied its inhabitants. At the corner of Dale End and 
Chapel Street stood an inn called the Old Stone Cross, which would 
not be far from the place where Little Nell and her grandfather 
stayed for the night. Here, in disguise, on several occasions he 
played on a tin fiddle. One night, as the ‘fiddler passed the bar, he 
said, ‘‘ Good- night, landlord,’’ and was met with the reply, ‘ “Good- 
night, Charlie.” When he again visited the house he asked Mr. 
Owen, the landlord, if he knew him. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the reply, but 
he was assured that his identity was known to no one else. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF BARNABY RUDGE * 


By JOHN A. MACLEOD 
as 
** Jog on, jog on the footpath way, 
And merrily bent the stile-a’, 
A merry heart goes all the way, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a’.” 
OF the enormous number and variety of characters created by the 
magician Dickens, Barnaby Rudge was, I should think, the one 
which gave him the least possible trouble in portraying. This must 
have been so, for Barnaby possessed many characteristics which 
were Dickens’s most poignant and noticeable characteristics, some 
of which I will endeavour to indicate later on. 

I will attempt to deal with the personality of Barnaby impar- 
tially, and, having done so, to sum up briefly, and to state what 
opinion I entertain of him. In dealing with this strange personality, 
which opens up so many aspects, I have found it necessary at times 
to be at variance with the author, which may at first seem to be a 
reductio ad absurdum, seeing that Barnaby was but a creation of 
Dickens’s imagination, and therefore any opinion extraneous to the 
opinion or statement of the book would be quite, as it were, an 
aside. The point I desire to bring out most strongly is that, had it 
been our author’s intention, as obviously it was, to depict and re- 
present an idiot in Barnaby, however sincere he may have been, he 
has dismally and signally failed. If, on the other hand, he wished 
to present a very eccentric and curious person with but a slight 
shade of idiocy, then he has been most successful—nay, perfect. 

The first point which led me to think at all seriously of this most 
fascinating character was the great prominence accorded him by 
Dickens, that of choosing him, or rather his name, as the title of 
the book; thi$ is, perhaps, the only place of real importance to 
which Barnaby is promoted. Indeed, if we compare the passages 
relating to Barnaby with those relating to other persons connected 
with the story, we shall find that the so-called idiot occupies but 
scanty space. 

Rudge the elder, murderer and outcast, was perhaps also named 
Barnaby, but this is extremely improbable. It is even not so much 
as hinted throughout the whole course of the book what his Christian 
name really was, which is regrettable, although Dickens intended 
him to be as obscure as possible. Quite out of the question is it to 
presume that Mrs. Rudge would have christened her infant son 
after his father. With the knowledge of her husband’s awful 
crime fresh and intense upon her mind, and resolving henceforth 
to have done with him, she surely would not have named Barnaby 
after him. Dickens was, I believe, as much interested in this con- 
ception of his as is the most enthusiastic of his readers, and was 
loth to part with him with such poor credentials. I make bold 
to say that a title other than Burnaby Rudge would have suited the 


* The substance of this article was read as a paper before the Borough of 
Poplar Readers’ Union. 
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book, and better Pian considering the fact t that Huviabyes is cer- 
tainly not the foremost of the characters in the book, though the 
most strange. Nevertheless, the title stands as a proof of Dickens’s 
love and sympathy for this character. He, Dickens, in the touch- 
ing preface to the second and following editions of David Copper- 
field, states that he was grieved when finishing a book to have to 
part with the characters he had used; and this is a case in point, 
and so has immortalised to Dickensians the name of Barnaby 
Rudge. 

According to psychologists, we are all insane upon at least one 
point. That being so, no one of us can claim to possess perfect 
sanity. The great curse and lunacy of Barnaby emanated from 
but an unnatural growing terror—a horror of blood, its colour, 
smell, and everything connected with it, whether strongly or dimly. 
It is not surprising, therefore, as this most frequently occupied his 
mind, that he was wonderfully quick in tracing or smelling the 
faintest taint of blood. We have but to recall such a passage as is 
included in Chapter XVII. to realise in what a powerful and relent- 
less grasp this enemy had him. The scriptural warning that the 
sins of the father shall be visited upon the, children is terribly illus- 
trated in Barnaby, and no one can realise what awful agonies and 
what paralysing terrors this hallucination of blood caused him. 
Many passages in Barnaby Rudge admirably illustrate how utterly 
this delusion had captured him, and, noticing this, it is surprising 
that later on, when London was at the mercy of the rioters, with 
Barnaby taking a prominent part, when we are certain much blood 
was spilt and many murdered, his horror of blood seems to have 
left him, or at least grown fainter in the rush and excitement of 
the times, for had it been as strong as is evident from the opening 
chapters in the book, he would undoubtedly have fled from the mob 
in terror and dread. As it was, he remained with them, and even, 
perhaps—but I think not—himself helped in spilling blood. 

Most probable is it that had he been born without this extreme 
repugnance to blood, he would have been a most sane person, and, 
moreover, gifted with a splendid and highly penetrating imagina- 
tion, for he possessed to an extraordinary degree those finer feel- 
ings and discernment which have from all times characterised poets. 
For a being of his nature, being imbued as he was with more 
delicate and far stronger imaginative faculties than is the usual lot 
of mortals, is always possessed of a most ungovernable set of 
passions and an irresistible impulse to some idle and seeming 
vagary. It is the natural produce of such qualities. 

The evidences of his sanity are many, for, though sometimes 
hidden, when looked for are glaring and bright. More actual re- 
ferences there are, I believe, to his sanity than insanity. He him- 
self, hag to his mother on one occasion, added ominously, 
- Though I am silly’?! You will agree with me, I think, that 
this is not an utterance a fool would make, is it? Rather an idiot 
would lean strongly to the opinion that he was of a perfectly sane 
mind! Again, when Sir John Chester first visited the ‘‘ Maypole ”’ 
(or “King’s Head”), there to meet Mr. Haredale, Barnaby was 

18 
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despatched with a ngte to ‘‘ The Warren.” When he returned 
Chester asked him the return message he brought, and Barnaby on 
his own account added, ‘‘ He (Haredale) would make haste to meet 
his loving friend’’! Those who can recall this incident will see in 
it a very sarcastic and true remark, revealing a wealth of sly 
humour and, what is more, a keen natural insight. Upon the only 
certain evidence that can be gathered from the book, and by com- 
paring passage with passage and action with action, one can only 
come to the conclusion that his insanity was of a very spasmodic 
kind. Instances like these exhibiting, I was about to say, more 
than sane, normal actions, and speeches of his might be multiplied 
many times. As a most striking passage where Dickens, methinks, 
makes a serious mistake in his development of an insane character 
is the incident of that ‘‘ rare old’’ English ‘‘ gent,’’ who, with 
much florid and strong language, tries to persuade Barnaby to sell 
his raven. Well might that gentleman (?) have remarked, when 
Barnaby earnestly entreated his mother to come away, ‘‘ Thou seest 
how much of an idiot he is, book-learner,’’ addressing his wife. So 
the ‘‘ perfect country gentleman ’’ has incidentally hit upon the 
truth, and has said exactly, as are most reputed lunatics, he was 
decidedly more R. than F. 

There are numerous veins of the purest gold in the complex per- 
sonality and history of this doubly strange man. _ The best is the 
intense and enduring love that he bears towards his mother. Never 
but once throughout the history of the book does it flicker or tend 
in the least to become fainter, but remains always a grand, steady 
and firm characteristic. He seems to have made it his custom to 
always press Mrs. Rudge to eat first at meals, and to always see 
that she is provided before he commences himself to eat. It is 
mainly for her benefit alone that he would take the rascal Stagg’s 
advice and journey to London to secure, as-he vainly imagined (and 
as many before and after him have thought) a fortune, so that she 
might dress finely in silks and satins, and do no more drudgery. 
““Nay, mother,’’ he says, ‘‘it’s for your sake I ask, yours, in- 
deed.’’ This unflagging zeal is a most conspicuous feature through- 
out, and a masterful touch of Dickens, who was a very master where 
conflicting emotions and quickly fleeting feelings were concerned. 

One incident there is, however, when Barnaby disregards his 
mother’s earnest entreaties (and when he had most occasion to need 
them), and for a moment apparently forgets her. It is when, on 
being taken among the ranks of the rioters by Lord George Gordon 
and the arch-scoundrel Gashford, he is immediately recognised by 
his old friend and fellow-rambler of happier days, Hugh. Hugh 
was prevailing upon him to join their ranks, which he was disposed 
to do, but was yet hesitating. Mrs. Rudge appeals to her son’s 
better nature in such a way as she had never had occasion to do 
before, and very pitiful and heartrending it must have been, too. 
Anxious and fearful for his safety, and throwing off the feminine 
modesty natural to her, nervous and timid as we know she was be- 
fore such an uncouth and unruly rabble, she must have pleaded 
with him to come with her from the depths of her heart. Truly, 
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this incident is the most painful and pathetic throughout the whole 
of the book. Yet he prefers to act as Hugh would have him. 
Escape was well-nigh impossible for him when having once joined 
the rioters, and this is the only time when he apparently disre- 
garded his mother. 

So many and so varied are his characteristics that it is difficult 
to take and analyse them separately, though, as a whole, they afford 
pleasant and profitable food for reflection. To follow any single 
characteristic of his is much like pursuing a shadow, and, lo! when 


_ the impression of that shadow is about to be committed to paper, 


it hds vanished! With his warm and generous nature, he was im- 
pressed and actuated by whatever appeared to him noble and good. 
Of all his good qualities (and he had-many), generosity and open- 
heartedness took a foremost part. A type of his open nature is 
evident in the following passage, and which is also a delightful 
sidelight upon his character. Sir John Chester had given Barnaby 
some money for running an errand for him. ‘‘ For Grip [the 
raven] and me and Hugh, to share among us,’’ he says; ‘‘ Grip one, 
me two, Hugh three.’’ The greater for Hugh, and the lesser for 
himself was always his unconscious custom in life. 

The personal appearance of Barnaby deserves a few words here, 
for it was in this departure that he made such a grotesque sight, 
and on the strength of which he is invariably condemned. Of 
course, he must have presented a somewhat amusing spectacle in 
his fantastic equipment, his person decked with gay feathers, 
flowers, and ribbons—quite a return to primitive days. He was 
a choice free-lance, and spirits like his scorn convention in every 
way and refuse to bend the knee to fashion. Keats, the modern 
poet, took his walks regularly when in Dublin wearing a large 
Italian sombrero and a vivid scarlet sash, and another poet was 
equally notorious in his artistic and unusual taste for dress, while 
Robert Louis Stevenson also stands as a noted example of uncon- 
ventional attire. These few instances may serve to show that there 
is no limit to eccentricity, and that the boundary line between so- 
called eccentricity and so-called lunacy is but faintly discernible. 
He dressed as he did out of sheer exuberance of spirits and gaiety 
and the love of bright colour. Ruskin (and the words of such a 
master carry weight) said, ‘‘ Wherever men are noble they love 
bright colour,’’ and this must be a case in point. Whatever one 
may say to the contrary, a little infusion of colour in the every-day 
male apparel would add somewhat to the cheerfulness of life. 
It is a difficult thing to try to describe or define ‘‘ dandyism.’’ 
Those narrow-minded people who only have a condensed outlook of 
life imagine it to be the art of bold and elegant attire. Certainly 
it is that, but more besides ; there is a philosophy connected with it, 
and it is a complete theory of life. Barnaby was never so well 
pleased with himself as when bedecked in some gay and startling 
dress ; there was a slight touch of the dandy in him, and so, per- 
haps, is to be seen in Barnaby’s dress an incipient form of dan- 
dyism. 

Where books are illustrated, such as Dickens’s are, the general 
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reader is very apt to fall into the error, in judging a certain 
character, to take too much into consideration the person as depicted 
by the artist. Thus it is most essential that a perfect sym- 
pathy should exist between the book and the author, and the author 
and the book with the artist. Although the various representations 
of Barnaby are indeed admirable in many ways, yet there is in all 


the sketches of Barnaby too much of the appearance of the idiot. - 


This is not strange, and only too excusable, if we keep in mind the 
complex character the artist had to depict. 


(To be concluded.) 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN AND DICKENS 


4 tape death of George Manville Fenn will not only be received 

with deep regret by schoolboys throughout the English-speak- 
ing race who feasted on his stories of adventure, but by those 
‘‘ grown ups’’ who enjoyed such of his novels as ‘‘ The Vicar’s 
People,’ ‘‘ The Parson o’ Dumford,’’ ‘‘ Eli’s Children,’’ ‘‘ The 
Rosery Folk ’’ as being something above the ordinary run of modern 
fiction. Like so many of the Victorian writers, Mr. Fenn had to 
thank Dickens for his real start in literature. Having made several 
attempts and failed, he, as a last despairing effort, wrote a letter 
to Dickens asking for an opinion on a manuscript he enclosed. The 
answer came back, and with it the printed proofs of the story, 
which ultimately appeared in All the Year Round. The story was 
called ‘‘In Jeopardy,’’ and its author was invited to contribute to 
other magazines, one of which was Cassell’s Magazine, then being 
edited by Mr. Moy Thomas, one of the few remaining ‘‘ young 
men’’ of Dickens. Later he became editor of Once a Week, the 
rival to Dickens’s own paper. 

Among the curiosities treasured up for years by Mr. Fenn is a 


letter in Dickens’s autograph upon a sheet of old-fashioned, blue, ° 


wire-woven notepaper. It remained for years before Mr. Fenn 
received it upon the bill-file of the tradesman to whom it was sent, 
with the result that it is pierced by three rough holes where the 
wire passed through the original folds of the time-stained paper. 
Tne letter relates to Lord Byron’s flute. : 

Dated in the older novelist’s characteristic way, ‘‘ Devonshire 
Terrace, Twentieth June, 1848,’’ the document reads: 

Mr. Charles Dickens is much obliged to Mr. Claridge for the offer of 

Lord Byron’s flute. But, as Mr. Dickens cannct play that instrument him- 
self, and has nobody in his house who can, he begs to decline the purchase, 
with thanks. 
As Mr. Fenn used to say, in showing the relic to his friends, ‘‘ You 
cannot see a smile upon the paper, but there seems to be one playing 
among the words.’’ One thinks of the melancholy young gentle- 
man at Todgers’s and the flute serenade, and of Dick Swiveller’s 
mournful nocturnal performances on the same instrument when 
Sophy Wackles had been lost to him for ever. - B. W. M. 


. 
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CLIFFORD'S INN 


By WALTER DEXTER 


LIFFORD’S INN, one of those “ Curious little nooks in a great 
place like London” that Dickens so loved to write about, is to 


have a fresh lease of life in Dickensian annals, for the Council has 


made arrangements to hold its monthly meetings in the quaint 
and cosy little hall, so replete with recollections of a glorious 
age long since passed away. 

There is hardly one of the Inns of Court or of Chancery that did 
not come under the spell of Dickens’s pen: did he not live in 
Furnival’sInn? Has not Gray’s Inn been sacred to us as the home of 
Traddles, and did not the 
worthy Perker reside there 
too? Have we not lively 
recollections of Mr. Grewgious 
and tho magic beanstalk 
country of Staple Inn? Did 
not Mr. Pip, when he came 
into his expectations, come 
to live al. Barnard’s Inn, and 
afterwards betake himself to 
the Temple, whither Sir John 
Chester and Mr. Stryver had 
gone before? Looking in at 
Thavies Inn, have we not 
visions of little Peepy with 
his head between the area 
railings; and over against 
Lincoln’s Inn can we not see 
the tragedy of Bleak House, 
the office of Kenge and Car- 
boy on the one side, and the 
house of state of Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn on the other? 

And so each Inn in turn 
can‘ be reviewed and con- 
nected with one or other of 
the novels, but at the present 
moment our special interest 
is centred in Clifford’s Inn, which lies just off Fleet Street, close by 
the church of St. Clement Danes. It has an entrance, too, off 
Chancery Lane, but the Dickensian way is to enter it just as Mr. 
Boffin and John Harmon did, when the latter accosted the “ Golden 
Dustman ” with the proposal to become his secretary :— 

“Would you object to turn aside into this place—I think it is 
called Clifford’s Inn—where we can hear one another better than 
in the roaring street?” 

This we do—and all is quiet beyond. A narrow vaulted way 
conducts us into a courtyard and to the hall; as pretty, as quaint, 
and as secluded a spot in the busy heart of London as one could 
wish to see. It is better kept now than it was in the days of 
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Mr. Boffin, for the little garden cannot now be described as “a mouldy 
little plantation or cat preserve. ...” ‘Sparrows were there,” we 
read, “‘ cats were there, dry rot and wet rot were there, but it was not 
otherwise a suggestive spot.” The remarkable thing is, after reading 
Dickens’s description, that the place is still standing to-day ! 

Clifford’s Inn—the oldest of the Inns of Chancery—has been 
threatened with extinction these many years now; it was but a few 
years ago that it was upon the market, and it was then feared that it 
might pass into the ruthless hands of the “improver,” but it appears 
that its sphere of usefulness is not yet over, and so, for a time at 
least, we still have it with us. 

The Inn derives its name from the Lords Clifford, ancestors of the 
Earls of Cumberland, and was originally the town house of that 
family. In the reign of Edward III. the house was first let out to 
students of the law, with an ultimate view to perfecting them for 
the larger Inns of Court. As a Chancery Inn it obtained much 
notoriety from the fact of the six attorneys of the Marshalsea Court 
having their offices there. Their work was done by unscrupulous 


satellites, who bled to a surprising and monstrous degree all who - 


passed through their hands. : 

The hall itself is particularly memorable as being the place where 
gighteen wise and learned men sat, after the Great Fire of 1666, to 
adjudicate upon the claims of the landlords and tenants of burnt 
fionses; their decisions were recorded in forty great folio volumes 
fow.-preserved in the British Museum. 

Hi addition to the reference made to Clifford’s Inn in Our Mutual 
Friend, above quoted, we find it mentioned in Little Dorrit as “ one 
of a considerable list of everlasting bulwarks to the dignity and 
safety of Albion,’ whither Tip, Little Dorrit’s brother, was sent to 
work for an attorney. We read further that “Tip languished in 
Clifford’s Inn for six months”—about the time, it may be men- 
tioned, that Dickens himself spent in a similar capacity in 
Gray’s Inn! 

In the great novel of the Chancery Inns, Bleak House, Clifford’s 
Inn is referred to but once. Mr. Tulkinghorn refuses to advise 
Mr. George. “This matter is not in my course of practice,” he says, 
“you must go to Melchisedech’s in Clifford’s Inn.” 

But perhaps the best known of all references to this Inn is to be 
found in Chapter xxi. of The Pickwick Papers, where the old 
man relates anecdotes at a convivial gathering at the “Magpie and 
Stump,” about the old Inns. “I know another case,” said the 
little man, . . . “It occurred in Clifford’s Inn. Tenant of a top 
set—bad character—shut himself up in his bedroom closet and took a 
dose of arsenic. The steward thought he had run away; opened 
the door and put a bill up. Another man came, took the chambers, 
furnished them, and went to live there. Somehow or other he 
couldn’t sleep . . . his eyes rested on the little closet. . . . He made 
a strong effort . . . shivered the lock with a blow or two of the 
poker, opened the door, and there, sure enough, standing bolt upright 
in the corner, was the last tenant, with a little bottle clasped 
firmly in his hand!” 
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A gruesome story, surely—although the little man called it 
“funny”! 

But let us think of no such curdling tragedy when we meet in 
friendly concourse in October for the first time within the classic 
hall of Clifford’s Inn! 


DICKENS FELLOWSHIP FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
IN LONDON 


1909 


October 11. Recital: A Tale of Two Cities, by Mr. Frank Speaight, at 
Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8 o’clock. 


Nov.8 &9. Annual Bazaar in Aid of the Funds of the Charitable and 
Needlework Guild and of the Fellowship, at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster. Open on both days from 8 o’clock until 10. 


Nov. 10. Lantern Lecture: ‘‘ The Humour and the Pathos of Dickens,” 
by Mr. H. Snowden Ward, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8 o'clock. 


Dec, 13-18. A week's performance at the Broadway Theatre, New Cross, 
; of a new dramatic version of Oliver Twist, with Mr. Bransby 
Williams as Fagin, supported by a strong cast, in aid of the 
Greenwich Miller Hospital and of the Funds of the Fellowship. 
Prices of admission at the Theatre or of the Secretary of the 
Dramatic Club, Mr. Walter Dexter, 40, Ommaney Road, New 

Cross, S.E. 


1910 


Janwary 12. Lantern Lecture: “ Humour in Art,” by Mr. M. H. Spielmann, 
at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8 o’clock. 


February 8. Celebration of the Ninety-Eighth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Charles Dickens. Special Recital by Mr. Henry F. Dickens, 
K.C., of David Copperfield in six chapters, the identical 
version arranged and read by his father, at Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, E.C., at 8 o’clock. 


March 9. Lantern Lecture: “The Pickwick Papers: its History and 
Topography,” by Mr. B. W. Matz, at Clifford's Inn Hall, at 
8 o'clock. 


April 18. Recital: Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions, &e., by Mr. William 
Miles, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8 o’clock. 


SUMMER FESTIVAL 


It is proposed that the Summer Festival shall take place in July, when a 
Pilgrimage will be made to the Dickens-land of Ipswich, Bury St. Edmunds 
and Sudbury. Particulars will be duly announced in The Dickensian. 


Members of the Fellowship are admitted to the Lectures and 
Recitals on presenting their Membership Card for the season. 
Tickets for non-members, One Shilling each, to be obtained from 
the Secretary. ' 
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CLINKER; OBSERVATIONS THEREON 
By FRANK J. STAFF 


{* is with fear and trembling that I venture to set down a few 

observations suggesting the title above resulting from the first 
reading of Smollett’s ‘‘ The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker ”’ for 
the pages of the Dickensian. I do not wish it imagined that I 
take credit for having made a great discovery, or to plume myself 
upon being first in the field with such observations. That others 
have noted and written on the subject is very possible. But I know 
of no articles dealing with the matter, although there may be many. 
A favourite author must influence, to a certain degree, the thoughts 
of a writer, and that influence will be most apparent in the writer’s 
earlier works. Without accusing Dickens of plagiarism, and so 
outraging my fellow-Dickensians’ feelings, I venture to draw atten- 
tion to the following coincidences. 

Tobias Smollett is mentioned in Forster’s Life as being one of the 
favourite authors of Charles Dickens, and evidence is not wanting 
to show that Dickens was well acquainted with Humphrey Clinker 
and Peregrine Pickle before he was nine years of age. The 
“Expedition of Humphrey Clinker” (first published in 1771), as every- 
one knows, comprises a series of letters written by members of a 
family on their travels generally, and describing their sojourn at Bath 
very particularly. No preliminary description of the several char- 
acters is given by the author, but our impressions are gained from 
the descriptions contained in the letters themselves, and are further 
strengthened by sundry illustrations. Those in an edition of 1857 
are by the illustrious ‘‘ Phiz,’’ and I have seen somewhere another 
edition containing four excellent plates by George Cruikshank. 
Although mention is made in the chapters on Pickwick of Peregrine 
Pickle and Pipes, I can find no allusion to Humphrey Clinker, and 
it is in this work that one can trace not only characters and inci- 
dents suggestive of those in Pickwick, but a similarity of style in the 
two books. 

There, I’ve said it; and before the younger Dickensians have re- 
covered from the shock let me attempt to justify my assertion by the 
following extract taken from a chapter descriptive of Bath, and 
written by one Matthew Bramble, a stout, single gentleman past 
the middle age, described by his nephew as ‘‘an odd kind of 
humorist, always on the fret... All his servants and neigh- 
bours are fond of him even to a degree of enthusiasm, the reason of 
which I cannot as yet comprehend.’’ Later he writes :—‘‘ His sin- 
gularities afford a rich mine of entertainment; his understanding, 
so far as I can judge, is well cultivated; his observations on life 
are equally just, pertinent, and uncommon. He affects misan- 
thropy in order to conceal the sensibility of a heart which is tender 
even to.a degree of weakness . . . but then he is afraid of nothing 
so much as of dishonour, and although he is exceedingly cautious of 
giving offence he will fire at the least hint of insolence or ill- 
breeding.”’ 
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If that does not hit off Mr. Samuel Pickwick to the life, ‘‘ I’ll eat 
my head,”’ as a filial relation of his said more than once. 

This old gentleman, writing to his friend Dr. Lewis—and again I 
must digress from Bath to quote the ending of a letter—said: 
‘‘In short, we live in a world of fraud and sophistication, 
so that I know nothing of equal value with the genuine friendship 
of a sensible man—a rare jewel!—which I cannot help thinking 
myself in possession of while I repeat the old declaration that I am, 
as usual, dear Lewis, Your affectionate M. Bramble.’’ Possibly 
my imagination is too rampant, but from the feeling expressed in 
those few lines I seem to detect the counterpart of the friendship 
which existed between Samuel Pickwick and old Wardle. 

Jn a letter then giving a detailed description of Bath, its society, 
Pump Room, and Master of Ceremonies, we read :—‘‘ The Circus is 
a pretty bauble; contrived for show, and looks like Vespasian’s 
Amphitheatre turned outside in. . . . The same artist who planned 
the Circus has likewise projected a crescent; when that is finished 
we shall probably have a star ; and those who are living thirty years 
hence may perhaps see all the signs of the Zodiac exhibited in 
architecture at Bath. . . . Agents and contractors who have fat- 
tened in two successive wars on the blood of the nation; usurers, 
brokers, and jobbers of every kind, men of low breeding and no 
breeding . . . knowing no other criterion of greatness but the 
ostentation of wealth, discharge their affluence without taste or 
conduct, for here they can mingle with the princes and nobles of 
the land. Even the wives and daughters of low tradesmen are in- 
fected with the same rage of displaying their importance. These 
delicate creatures from Bedfordbury, Butcher Row, Crutched 
Friars, and Botolph Lane cannot breathe in the gross air of the 
lower town; the husband, therefore, must provide an entire house 
or elegant apartments in the new buildings.”’ 

While at Bath Mr. Bramble is attracted by a woman of poor 
circumstances who brings to the Well an emaciated child far gone 
in consumption. Thinking himself unobserved, he speaks to her 
privately, and, when his spinster sister and the rest of the party are 
at the Pump Room, invites her to his apartments, and then, after 
offering a dish of chocolate, he says in a gruff, assumed voice, 
““Madam, I am truly concerned for your misfortunes, and if this 
trifle can be of any service to you I beg you will accept it without 
ceremony.’ So saying he put a bit of paper into her hand, which 
she, opening with great trepidation, exclaimed in an ecstasy, 
‘““Twenty Pounds! O Sir!’’ and, sinking down on a settee, 
fainted away. At a loss how to act, the old gentleman throws a 
little water in the woman’s face, and brings her to herself; but 
then her feelings took another turn. Shedding tears, she cried 
aloud, ‘‘ I know not. who you are, but sure, worthy Sir—generous 
Sir—the distress of me and my poor, dying child—if the orphan’s 
tears of gratitude can aught avail—Gracious Providence ”” Here 
she was interrupted by the old gentleman, who muttered in a 
voice still more discordant, ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake be quiet, madam— 
consider the people of the house—can’t you—good now—hold your 
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tongue,’’ and, seizing her wrists, endeavoured to disentangle her 
hold upon him. At this interesting juncture the door was sud- 
denly opened, and his spinster sister, who had caught the last few 
words only, bursts into the room with her vinegary features ex- 
pressive of the deepest horror, her disagreeable mind putting a 
totally wrong construction upon the whole scene. 

I do not think it needs an imagination as great as mine to trace 
here the possible nucleus of the celebrated scene in the sitting-room 
at Goswell Street. 

When the book is well started an eccentric character is:introduced 
who serves as postilion on the journey to London, and who is so 
overcome by Mr. Bramble’s kindness to him in his destitute con- 
dition that he vows he will ‘‘ follow him to the world’s end and 
serve him all the days of his life without fee or reward.’’ This 
addition to the party is Humphrey Clinker, whose sayings and 
doings until the end of the book add much to the humour of the 
whole. He enters Matthew Bramble’s service, who refers to him 
as follows :—‘‘ My new servant turns out a great original.’? And 
later he writes:—‘‘ As for Clinker, exclusive of other considera- 
tions, he is so trusty, brave, affectionate, and alert, and I owe him 
such personal obligations that he merits more than all the indul- 
gence that can possibly be shown him by yours, Matthew Bramble.” 
The illustrious Samivel! And ‘‘ Who deniges of it?’”’ 

I trust the foregoing examples will not cause me to be banished 
as a heretic from the Dickensian camp now that I have just been 
promoted to a distinguished post. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 


LVIII 


ON THE DICKENS EXHIBITION AT NEW DUDLEY GALLERY, 
PICCADILLY 


PIRIT of air, who once on earth 
\) Sketched with your true artistic pen 
These wondrous types to draw our mirth 

And make us laugh at fellow-men, 
Look down, great spirit, now, and see 

How still your influence lives below, 
How still you can revive our glee, 

How still these facile fancies flow. 
Finching and Crummles, Quilp and Bib— 

The listener roars whene’er he hears 
Names such as these; and laughs ad lib. 

At sound of Tigg or Wackford Squeers. 
And oh! the pathos of the page 

Where Sydney Carton thrills me still— 
That vision’d hero of an age 

When wrong was right, and Jaw was will. 
Past master of your craft, again 

Hear, though we raise no deathless bust ; 
Your works shall be your earthly fane, 

Which still shall stand, till all is dust. 

From Truth, August 18th, 1909. 


i 
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DICKENS AND THE BLIND 
By W. R. RODD (of Sydney, N.S.W.) 


wrist Mr. Edwin Pugh has been busy drawing parallels be- 

tween himself and Dickens, and pouring Socialistic sauce over 
the Master’s writings, an unassuming but creditable little volume 
has appeared in Australia, under the auspices of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship. This publication is ushered into light under the title of 
‘* Dickens in our Commonwealth,’’ and from the vignette portrait 
reproduced by kind permission of Miss Kathleen Dickens, a grand- 
daughter of the great novelist, to the concluding paper, it proves 
that the far-off Victorian Branch of the parent society has been 
energetic in doing its share towards sealing the bond of friendship 
between Dickens lovers the world over. 

The literary efforts in this booklet, being the product of amateur 
pens, are not open to criticism, nor is it necessary to place one con- 


Reproduced by permission of ‘* The Sphere” 
THE SOFA UPON WHICH CHARLES DICKENS DIED 
On June 9th, 1870, at Gadshill 


Presented to the Dickens Birthplace Museum by Miss Georgina Hogarth 


tribution before another in rank of merit, but favourable mention 
can be made of the paper on ‘‘ Copperfield,’’ and the review of 
Chesterton’s valuable addition to the Dickensian bibliography. The 
former, however, is marred by a misrepresentation concerning the 
nom de plume ‘“‘ Boz.’’ This, it is well known, was the pet name 
of Dickens’s youngest brother, not of his child. The sketches 
having been written before our author was married, the statement 
of the essayist is plainly an anachronism if nothing else. 

Turning over the pages of illustrations, which, besides adding to 
the attractiveness of the bcok, convey at a glance some of the work 
of the Fellowship, we come to the announcement which is chiefly 
responsible for this notice. This is the note which intimates that 
the sale of the publication is to benefit the Association of Braille 
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Writers, a society which includes in its noble objects the dissemina- 
tion of the works of Dickens amongst the blind. 

Admirers of Charles Dickens will readily discern in this support 
given to the Braille Writers’ Association something more than an 
ordinary act of charity. They will perceive that the Fellowship is 
carrying out its professed objects upon the broadest humanitarian 
principles by aiding the movement which certainly would have 
appealed to the man in whose heart the sympathetic chord was so 
highly strung. The heart-strings of Dickens were ever vibrating in 
the cause of the afflicted, and it is only necessary to turn to the story 
of Laura Bridgman to see how his love went out to this girl, whose 
case presents perhaps the saddest instance of affliction known to us. 
‘* There she was before me,’’ wrote Dickens in thoughtful strain, 
‘* built up as it were in a marble cell, impervious to any ray of light 
or particle of sound, with her poor white hand peeping through a 
chink in the wall, beckoning to some good man for help that an im- 
mortal soul might be awakened.’’ In concluding his account of 
this child possessed practically of but one sense, he expressed the 
hope that his readers would never hear the name of Doctor Howe 
mentioned with indifference, for it was through him that ‘‘ from. 
the mournful ruin of such bereavement there had slowly risen up 
this gentle, guileless, grateful-hearted being.”’ 

Through the instrumentality of the Braille Writers’ Association 
many a hand to-day is peeping through a chink in the wall of sealed 
eyelids to literally feel the sentiments of Dickens as they are handed 
down through that world of real beings—that great family born of 
his inventive brain, and nurtured with a parent’s fondness—-and 
many a prisoned soul is awakening to freedom from behind the 
barred window of blindness. 

If further proof is needed of Dickens’s sympathy with the blind, 
the fact that he, at his own expense, printed one of his works in 
raised characters for their benefit should be convincing evidence. 
But, presuming that none will now contest the point, we close with 
an amusing little anecdote that will bear repeating under the above 
headline. A philanthropic old gentleman, coming across a blind 
beggar reading from the scriptures, but reading, alas, without an 
audience, asked him why he didn’t read Pickwick. The reader re- 
plied that he would read Pickwick if it were given him, and the old 
gentleman instituted inquiries at once concerning the matter. 
After looking in vain for the work in the shape in which the blind 
beggar could make use of it, he gave an order for a hundred copies 
of Pickwick in Braille type. From the day the blind reader com- 
menced upon his new subject a great change came over the scene. 
Instead of hurrying passers-by, he had quite an audience round him, 
which grew, as did the weight of his coin-laden hat, until it was 
necessary for the police to interfere, and presently, like Jo, he had 
to be ‘‘ a-movin’ on.”’ 


[Copies of “ Dickens in our Commonwealth ” may be had from The 
Secretary, The Dickens Fellowship, 1,Whiteomb Honse, Whitcomb 
Street, W.C., post free 3s. 9d.] 
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GEORGE MEREDITH AND CHARLES DICKENS 
AMERICA’S DEFENCE OF THE LATTER 


iam much of Dickens will live, because it has so little correspon- 

dence to life. He was the incarnation of cockneydom, a 
caricaturist who aped the moralist ; he should have kept to short 
stories. If his novels are read at all in the future, people will 
wonder what we saw in them, save some possible element of fun 
meaningless to them. The world will never let Mr. Pickwick, who 
to me is full of the lumber of imbecility, share honours with Don 
Quixote.” 

This is quoted from an article in the July Fortnightly Review, by 
Mr. Edward Clodd on George Meredith as the latter’s own words. 
We make no comment upon it, because we have reasons for believing 
that it does not convey Meredith’s opinions of Dickens, even if it 
does of The Pickwick Papers. But it has given rise to the following 
correspondence in the New York Sun, which may interest our readers. 


The Barrel Roller of Literature. 

Sir,—Mr. Wilbert E. Longfellow says in his expert objurgation of 
barrel rolling those whom too much imbibition of water has rendered un- 
conscious: ‘ The good old barrel ceased to figure prominently as a success- 
ful resuscitation factor a number of years ago, except in stories.’’ Mr. 
Longfellow doesn’t say how many years ago, but there is a “ story ’’—and 
what a story !—published nearly half a century since, in which the gentle 
method of the barrel is very clearly regarded as even then a superstition 
of the ignorant. In Dickens’s Our Mutual Friend, after that bird of prey 
Rogue Riderhood has been fished out from under the bows of the ‘“ B’low- 
bridge steamer ’’ in the Thames and dumped insensible into Miss Abbey 
Potterson’s sternly regulated public house with the delightful name “ The 
Six Jolly Fellowship-Vorters,’’ we read :— 

“Capt. Joey, the bottle-nosed regular customer in the glazed hat, is a 
pupil of the much respected old school, and (having insinuated himself 
into the chamber, in the execution of the important service of carrying the 
drowned man’s neckerchief) favours the doctor with a sagacious old 
scholastic suggestion that the body should be hung up by the heels, 
‘sim’lar,’ says Capt. Joey, ‘to mutton in a butcher’s shop,’ and should 
then, as a particularly choice manceuvre for promoting easy respiration, 
be rolled upon casks. These scraps of the wisdom of the Captain’s an- 
cestors are received with such speechless indignation by Miss Abbey that 
she instantly seizes the Captain by the collar, and without a single word 
ejects him, not presuming to remonstrate, from the scene.” 

Also suffer me, please, to take advantage of this occasion to commend 
that prodigiously long and (in another sense) colossal work of pure genius 
to the many in these days who, I am convinced, have been Corellied and 
Cained into the notion that Dickens is as obsolete as Capt. Joey. Beside 
Our Mutual Friend, every inch of its immense canvas lovingly, minutely, 
immortally painted by a master’s hand, our mutual enemy the contem- 
porary novel appears so tiny, so washy, so episodic, so incoherent, so 
altogether insignificant that we can afford to be not even contemptuous. 

‘It may not be amiss to add for the benefit of Mr. Longfellow, who in 
the conventional way rather girds at reporters, that the groundwork of 
Dickens’s vast knowledge of life, humankind, and the things which most 
practically bear upon life and humankind, was laid when he was a hustler 
for the London press. 


Mortimer LigHtwoop. 
Marshall's Creek, Pa., August 23rd. 
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Poor DIckENs. 
His Cockneyism and Vulgarity are Relentlessly Exposed. 


Srr,— Without pretending to be able to comprehend the mysteries of 
literary barrel rolling, I take the liberty of dissenting from Mr. Mortimer 
Lightwood’s view of Dickens as a novelist. In my opinion Our Mutual 
Friend is simply a piece of literary patchwork. The plot is clumsy; the 
characterisation is flimsy. The very objectionable type of rascality, 
Rogue Riderhood, mentioned by Mr. Lightwood is a wretched caricature. 
But the same remark applies to Silas Wegg. Instead of being a “ colossal 
work of genius,”’ this book is the work of one of perhaps the least artistic 
of all writers of fiction. Contemporary novels may appear “episodic” 
and “incoherent”? when compared with Uur Mutual Friend to a mind 
incapable of understanding what cohesion in a narrative means. In 
reality George Meredith has rightly said that Dickens represents cock- 
neyism and vulgarity. The “vogue’’ of Dickens was entirely due to the 
ignorance and bad taste of his readers. He only knew the outside of 
things, as George Eliot pointed out. His villains are impossibly bad ; his 
heroes are mawkishly ‘“ goody-goody.’”’ There is not a single novel of 
his that can be properly called a work of art. David Copperfield is marred 
by the grotesque figure of Micawber antl the scarcely less,ridiculous Betsey 
Trotwood. Barnaby Iudye, in spite of some fine descriptive writing, is 
an absurdly improbable story. Bleak House is a gallery of marionettes. 
The entire Chancery portion of this novel is caricature. George Saints- 
bury forcibly said that Dickens might have known a solicitor out of court 
but not a barrister. English readers will appreciate this. Dombey and 
Son is full of melodramatic rubbish. The scene at Dijon between Carker 
and Dombey’s wife is pure transpontine drama. Pickwick is the only 
book of Dickens that will be read in twenty years, and it will only be 
read for its broad fun. 

If we take up such a work as “ Middlemarch ”’ and compare it with any 
of Dickens’s books we shall see the difference between superficial and pro- 
found treatment of life. It used to be the habit of schoolboys years ago to 
compare Dickens with Thackeray. It would be as rational to compare 
Fielding with Mark Twain. The uneducated will cling for some time 
longer to the tradition of Dickens. The educated will let that vulgar 
caricaturist rest, and will read Fielding, Thackeray, Bulwer Lytton, 
George Eliot, Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
Thomas Hardy. 

OLIvER Cram. 
Rochester, August 26th. 


DIcKENs. 
A Cordial Defence of Him against Criticisms of Meredith and Cram. 


Stmr,—So George Meredith and Mr. Oliver Cram think Dickens “ re- 
presents cockneyism and vulgarity.’’ There is some truth in this, for the 
world is a vulgar place, and as for cockneyism, there have been estimable 
cockneys. Samuel Johnson, Chaucer, Spenser, Mr. Pope were cockneys, 
as ara about 4,000,000 people, many of whom lead decent lives, at the 
present day. Charles Lamb was a cockney, and I think he would have 
liked to feel a certain person’s bumps. 

“The ‘vogue’ of Dickens,’’ says Mr. Cram, “was entirely due to the 
ignorance and bad taste of his readers.’’ What a set our fathers must 
have been, and what a comfort it must be to have such superior children ! 
For one, I am vulgar enough to love Dickens, and cockney enough to 
enjoy his admirable country scenes from a comfortable chair in the city. 

George Saintsbury forcibly said that “Dickens might have known a 
solicitor out of court, but not a barrister.”” Mr. Saintsbury’s opinions are 
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always entitled to respect. The plain truth is, however, that Dickens was 
the intimate friend of Sergeant Talfourd. Perhaps Mr. Cram knows to 
what regiment he belonged. 

But, then, Dickens’s plots were imperfect, complains Mr. Cram. To be 
sure they were. I have seen the faults of the plot of “Tom Jones” 
pointed out by competent judges. ‘“ Humphrey Clinker’’ has little or 
none. That of “The Vicar of Wakefield’ is notoriously bad; and, with 
the exception of ‘‘ Henry Esmond,’’ Thackeray’s plots are, to say the least, 
very slight. But are not these the best and most loved novels in our 


language? 
“ Pickwick is the only book of Dickens that will be read in twenty 
years, and it will only be read for its broad fun.’’ Such a statement is 


both foolish and futile, because there is no way of testing its accuracy ; 
but it is peculiar that Mr. Cram should condemn Dickens as a caricaturist 
and then prophesy the longest life to the one of his books which is most 
obviously so. It is true that he was a caricaturist, and a great one; but 
he was not only that—he was a man of strong feeling and deep sympathy 
for the unfortunate, and worked hard to help them. But even a carica- 
turist, provided only he be a good one, is not an unworthy man. 

Cervantes was one, and his work seems likely to endure. Our testy 
friend Toby Smollett was one ; Hogarth was little better. I wonder if Mr. 
Cram ever read a vulgar book called “ Life in London,’’ by Pierce Egan, 
author of “ Boxiana,’’ and dedicated to his Most Gracious Majesty King 
George the Fourth. This is a caricature, and is illustrated by Cruik- 
shank, another caricaturist. On my shelves is this book, together with 
the “ Memoirs of the Late John Mytton,” ‘The Tours of Dr. Syntax,” 
“ Johnny Quae Genus,” and other hopelessly vulgar books, all illustrated 
by such vulgar caricaturists as Cruikshank and Rowlandson. My hope 
and prayer is that I may never grow too old or too refined to love and take 
delight in them. ; 

Epwin W. THomaAs. 
New York, August 27th. 


S1r,—Poor Dickens, after all the years we’ve read your works with 
smiles and tears, and thought you clever, we now are told by Mr. Cram 
your writings are not worth a , no use whatever. Your Riderhood’s 
a big mistake, Micawber is a “ nature fake.’’ Aunt Betsey, too; and while 
old Pickwick may be funny, the others are not in the money. Alas for 
you! The reason that we liked you so was that our taste was mean and 
low ; we all were fools. We now must all improve ourselves and take your 
books from off our shelves and from our schools. Let some great writer 
now appear to fill the void and bring us cheer, no sham, but really great, 
and we will look each day for some tremendous book by Mr. Cram. 


Iconoclast Cram of Rochester town 
Tears a popular name from the Hall of Renown. 


Mr. CHADBAND. 
Brooklyn, August 27th. 


Srr,—Mr. Oliver Cram says: ‘The uneducated will cling for some time 
longer to the tradition of Dickens, also the educated will let this vulgar 
caricaturist rest.’ . 

I should like to know what Mr. Cram means by “educated ”’ and “ un- 
educated.’’ Does he call “ uneducated ”’ those who can enjoy the good fun 
and innocent humour of Dickens and who can laugh over his quaint 
character delineations? And by “educated ’’ does he mean those persons 
who can read a modern sexualised novel without a blush of shame, or at 
least without recourse tu rose-water and carbolic acid? 
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There is one thing to the credit of Charles Dickens, even if he is con- 
sidered “low and vulgar’”’ by the “ educated,’ and that is that he does 
not depend upon immoral or decadent motives for his plots; the tone of 
his stories is tonic and clean also. I gratefully pay this poor tribute to 
Charles Dickens, the author and genius, who has afforded me some of the 
most delightful hours of innocent intellectual entertainment I have 
ever experienced. 

New York, August 27th. UNEDUCATED. 


DICKENS IN BOOKS 


DORA AS A WIFE. , 

“The woman I shall marry .... she will be some sweet, clinging, 
childish woman, David Copperfield’s Dora. Only I am not Doady, who 
always seems to me to have been somewhat of a ; he reminds me of 
you, Paul, a little. 

**Dickens was right; her helplessness, as time went on, would have 
bored him more and more, instead of appealing to him.”— Paul Kelver, by 
Jerome K. Jerome. Book 2, Ch. 9. 

In this novel, “ Paul Kelver,’’ Book 1, Ch. 9, there is a conversation 
which is supposed to have really taken place between Dickens and Jerome, 
when the latter was a lad. It is too long for the present purpose, 
however, as it takes up nearly five pages in print. 


DICKENS, IRVING, AND TOOLE. 5 

On June 20th, 1894, during a benefit at the Lyceum for the Southwark 
Eye Hospital, at which he did the wonderfully droll character sketch 
« Trying a Magistrate,’’ he (J. L. Toole) told me that forty-five years 
before, Charles Dickens had heard him do that sketch, and advised him 
to go on the stage. Wisely he had taken the advice. . . . 

Irving often spoke with pride of the fact that Charles Dickens had 
thought well of his acting, when he had seen him play at the St. James’s 
Theatre in 1866, and at the Queen’s Theatre in 1868. Unhappily, the 
two men never met, for Dickens died in 1870.—*‘ Personal Reminiscences 
of Henry Irving,’ Ch. 64. Bram Stoker. 


SOME DICKENS MEMORIALS 


ye old Newgate prison was demolished to make room for the 

new one, there was keen competition for portions of it for 
use as souvenirs. Messrs. Francis Barker and Son, Ltd., having 
secured some part of the beams of the old gate, charred by the 
burning of it by the Gordon Rioters, as described in Barnaby Rudge, 
chap. lxiv., have made use of it fur the mounting of their combined 
barometers and thermometers. These they have now for sale. They 
have also used some pieces of very old wood taken from one of the 
beams of “The Old Curiosity Shop” in Portugal Street, for mount- 
ing sundials and compasses. 

The same firm continue to make exact facsimiles of the sundial which 
used to stand in Gadshill. The original sundial was made out of 
a balustrade of the old Rochester Bridge, presented to the novelist 
by the contractors of the works, is the property of Messrs. Francis 
Barker and Son, and was on view at the recent Dickens Exhibition, 
as were their other Dickens memorials. Full particulars of these 
may be obtained from their works, 12, Clerkenwell Rvad, London. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
MRS. GAMP AND THE BRIGHTON TIPPER 


S1z,—I enclose a slip from the Daily News “ Table Talk’ of September 
6th, which I think is worth notice in connection with Mrs. Gamp and 
the first night she was nursing Lewsome at the “ Bull,’’ in Holborn :—“ If 
they draws the Brighton Tipper here, I takes that ale at night, my love, it 
bein’ considered wakeful by the doctors.”’ 
Yours, etc., 
Broadstairs, September 7th, 1909. J. E. INGPEn. 
We have lately given a number of epitaphs seen or heard of by 
readvrs with a taste for oddities. In these loud days of brewers’ wrongs, 
many people will, no doubt, be interested in the following epitaph, 
copied from the headstone erected in the churchyard of Newhaven, 
Sussex, in memory of Thomas Tipper, who died 14th May, 1785, aged 54 
years : 


Reader, with kind regard this grave survey, 
Nor heedless pass where Tipper’s ashes lay, 
Honest he was, ingenuous, blunt, and kind, 
And did what few dare do: speak his mind. 
Philosophy and History well he knew, 

Was versed in Physick and in Surgery too; 
The best old stingo he both brewed and sold, 
Nor did one knavish act to get his gold. 

He played through life a varied comic part, 
And knew immortal Hudibras by heart. 
Reader, in real truth such was the man; 

Be better, wiser, laugh more if you can. 

“Thomas Tipper ’’ (writes Mr. Oliver Mitchell) “was the founder of 
the brewery at Newhaven, which is still called after him, ‘The Tipper 
Brewery,’ and noted for its strong ale in times gone by; but whether 
it has kept up its repute in that respect to the present day I cannot 
say. Mr. Tipper was evidently a noted character locally.” 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

BRIGHTON.—The annual meeting of the Branch was held on Septem- 
ber 18th. A good number of members assembled. Mr. Henry Davey pre- 
sided, and an encouraging report of last year’s work was read by Mr. F. 
J. Gauntlett, the Hon. Secretary. The membership reached the total of 
148. The finances of the society were good, and the success from a literary 
point of view had been very gratifying. The report of the Tiny Tim 
Needlework Guild was read by Mr. Pennifold in the absence of Mrs. 
Pennifold. It showed that a large amount of work had been done on be- 
half of afflicted children. The officers and committee for the ensuing 
year were then elected, and a draft of a programme submitted. 


BENALLA (Victoria, Australia).—Although this Branch was formed 
nearly five years ago, it has only been recognised as a distinct one, apart 
from Melbourne, since the latter part of last year. It considered itself as 
“The Infant Phenomenon ”’ in the way of branches, being on so small a 
scale and yet accomplishing so much in the way of very successful balls, 

- outdoor teas, and a Dickens entertainment. Papers have been read on 
The Pickwick Papers, Daviul Copperfield, Nicholas Nickleby, Great Ez- 
pectations, A Tale of Two Cities, Our Mutual Friend, The Cricket on the 
Hearth, Martin Chuzlewit, A Christmas Carol, Barnaby Rudge, Hard 
Times, etc. A whole evening to “ Dickens as an Educational Reformer ”’ 
was provided by Mr. W. F. Gates, M.A., one of the inspectors in the 
Education Department, and another on “ Reform in Various Laws Pro- 
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bably Owing to the Writings of Charles Dickens,’’ by Mr. Hamilton 
Clarke, LL.B. In fact, his works have been considered from almost every 
point of view, including papers on “The Pathos of Dickens,” ‘“ Child- 
life in Dickens,’’ “ Dickens’s Humour,” “‘ Dickens’s Women,”’ on separate 
characters from his books, readings from the different works, a look 
through ‘Chesterton on Dickens.’’ The officers of the Benalla Branch 
for the present year are:—President, Mr. F. Rossell; Vice-President, 
Mrs. T. 8. Moore; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. A. S. Maude. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS, &c. 

“Through the Year with Dickens.” A day-book of choice passages. 
With portrait. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net. Full limp leather, 3s. net. 

‘* The Charles Dickens Calendar.” With portrait. Twelve cards (10 x 8}) 
for hanging up. Same publishers. 1s. net. 

‘‘The Cricket on the Hearth,’”’ by Charles Dickens, and ‘‘ Moments with 
Dickens.” Selected by B. B. in the ‘‘ Langham Booklets.” London: Siegle, 
Hill & Co. Leather, 1s. net. 

‘“ Notes on Bleak House.’’ London: The Normal Press. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

‘Charles Dickens.” By John T. Page (continued). East London 
Advertiser, August 21st, September 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th. 

“Dickens and Gravesend.”’ Letter from A. J. Philip. Gravesend 
Standard, August 18th. 

‘‘ Mr. Seymour Hicks as ‘ Serooge’.” Illus. The Tatler, August 25th. 

“Good Humour.” By Lady Doughty. Grimsby Telegraph, Sept. 4th. 

“ The Old, Old Story.” Saturday Review, September 11th. 

“‘ Memories of Dickens, Ruskin and Carlyle.” Sunderland Weekly Echo, 
September 11th. 

“A Famous London Inn”’ (‘The White Hart’’). Bradford Observer 
(and other papers), September 11th. 

“Interview with Mr. Seymour Hicks.” The Referec, September 12th. 

“Dickens and Autograph Collectors,” and “‘ Dickens and the late ‘ Miss 
Woolgar.’” Westminster Gazette, September 13th. 

‘“ Dickens’ Work for the F.A.F.”’ Letter from Miss Ellaline Terris. The 
Daily Express, September 14th. 

*« Abode of a Famous Dickens Character’’ (Micawber). Morning Leader, 
September 14th. 

. Blunderstone Rookery.” Illus. by Walter Dexter. The Car, Sept. 15th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
OCTOBER 
5. Liverpool Branch: Members’ Social at Royal Institute. 
6, Shrewsbury Branch; Annual Meeting at Alkmund Rooms, at 8. 
9. Birmingham: Annual Conference at Imperial Hotel, Temple Street, 
Birmingham, at 12 noon. Dinner in evening at 7.30. 
11. Headquarters: Recital by Mr. Frank Speaight of A Tale of Two 
Cities at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8. 
13. Dublin Branch: Opening Meeting, The Hall, 9, Merrion Row, at 8. 
18. Southampton Branch: Meeting at the Kell Hall, at 8. 
Plymouth Branch: Social Evening at Micado Café, at 8. Tickets 2s. 
19. Liverpool Branch: ‘The Heroic Type in Dickens’s Novels,” by J. 
Cuming Walters, at Royal Institute. 
27. Dublin Branch: Meeting at The Hall, 9, Merrion Row, at 8. 
28. Stockport Branch: Social Meeting and unveiling of Dickens Memorial 
Window in Sunday-school, at 8. 
30. Liverpool Branch: Whist Drive at Edinburgh Café, at 8. 
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